LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
shewn an indisposition to notice personal attacks on
ministers have induced Lord Eldon and me to think that
this forebearance was, on the whole, prudent. We have
had, during the last seven years, many a painful moment
in the consideration of these subjects; many more, not
only than the world will give us credit for, but than even
your Lordship can, from any view of the cases which have
come under your own eye, conceive. I think the press,
on the whole, is become more decent; and I flatter myself
that the very temperate exercise of the office of Attorney-
General, whilst Lord Eldon held it, and since it has been
in one who has carefully followed his steps, has had an
effect in producing a general persuasion that the powers of
that officer have never been used, but where the case
manifestly demanded that they should be put in force".1
The first Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom
met in January 1801. It was confidently expected that a
Bill would be brought in relaxing the laws relating to the
disabilities of the Irish Roman Catholics, and many Irish-
men had given their support only on that understanding.
Pitt desired to introduce such a measure, but the King was
violently hostile and had announced that he would look
upon any man who proposed it in the light of a personal
enemy. Pitt considered his honour was involved, and after
some correspondence, in which the King complained of
the want of candour with which he had been treated, Pitt
resigned and the King's special favourite, Mr. Speaker
Addington, was appointed Prime Minister in his stead.
Addington at once proposed the Attorney-General to
succeed him in the office of Speaker. The suggestion had
been made to Sir John Mitford several years before, when
Addington's name had also been brought forward, but
1 H. Twiss: Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon (1844), I. 358.
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